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1967-68  School  Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

5  Tuesday    Students  Return 

6  Wednesday   Glasses  Begin 

29  Friday  Primary  Party 

30  Saturday   Boy  Scout  Camporee 

OCTOBER 

1  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

4  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

13  Friday    Boy  Scout  Camping 

1 5  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

27  Friday  Halloween  Party 

NOVEMBER 

1  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting, 
8:00  p.m. 

3  Friday   End  of  First  9  Weeks 

3  Friday   Boy  Scout  Camping 

5  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

17  Friday      Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

22  Wednesday   Students  Travel 

for  Thanksgiving  Vacation 

26  Sunday    Students  Return 

27  Monday    Classes  Resume 

DECEMBER 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparenrs  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

15  Friday    Elks'  Christmas 

Party  and  Dance,  7:30  P.M. 

19  Tuesday   Christmas  Program 

20  Wednesday    Students  Travel 

for  Christmas  Vacation 


JANUARY 

2  Tuesday    Students  Return 

3  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

19  Friday  Primary  Party 

26  Friday  End  of  Second  9  Weeks 

27  Saturday   Boy  Scout  Camping 

28  Sunday  .          Boy  Scouts  Return 

FEBRUARY 

7  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 
1 6  Friday    Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

MARCH 

1  Friday   Gallaudet  Day  Program 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

15  Friday      Primary  Party 

29  Friday    End  of  Third  9  Weeks 

APRIL 

10  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  3 :00  p.m. 
Students  Travel  for  Easter  Vacation 

16  Tuesday   Students  Return 

1 7  Wednesday   Classes  Resume 

26  Friday   .   Arbor  Day 

MAY 

1  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 
24  Friday    Primary  Picnic- 

Intermediate  Party 

JUNE 

5  Wednesday  — _  End  of  Fourth  9  Weeks 

6  Thursday    Graduation 

7  Friday    Students  Return  Home 

for  Summer 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  PT.H.A.  meeting. 

Merry  Makers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Friday  of  each  month  at  8:00  p.m. 

Merry°nPiflakers  Bowling  League  w ill  be 
every  Tuesday  from  3:30  to  4:30  p.m. 


Montana  State  Library 

Mi      3  0864  1006  7070  5 


Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  First  and  Third 
Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 


The  Collins  Literary  Society  will  meet  on 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 

The  Adislt  Braille  Course  will  be  held  on 

Monday  evenings  from  7  to  9. 


Home  Counsel  for  Parents 
Of  Preschool  Hearing 

Handicapped  Children 

By  J.  W.  Lenth 

Principal,  Department  of   Hearing  Handicapped 


Early  detection  of  a  hearing  loss  in  a  child 
is  frequently  very  difficult  and  suspicion  of  a 
hearing  loss  is  often  not  aroused  in  the  par- 
ents until  the  child  is  expected  to  begin 
natural  development  of  speech.  Parents,  hav- 
ing a  suspicion  that  their  child  has  a  hearing 
problem,  should  immediately  seek  profes- 
sional counsel  from  their  family  physician  or 
pediatrician,  the  nearest  speech  and  hearing 
clinic,  audiologist,  or  otologist.  For  the  child 
with  a  hearing  loss,  time  is  critical.  It  is  within 
the  early  years  of  childhood  that  basic  lang- 
uage patterns  are  developed.  Educators  of 
the  hearing  handicapped  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  early  detection  and  the  impor- 
tance of  immediate  therapy.  To  these  needs 
we  have  focused  our  attention  in  the  State 
of  Montana. 

Education  for  the  hearing  handicapped  pre- 
school child  and  his  parents  within  this  state 
increases  in  complexity  from  geographical 
and  population  distribution  factors.  A  quick 
reference  to  an  atlas  informs  us  that  Montana 
has  a  population  of  674,767  (1960  census)  dis- 
tributed over  147,138  square  miles  with  only 
two  cities  of  50,000  people  or  more.  With  the 
population  extending  over  so  many  square 
miles,  we  immediately  have  a  problem  of 
bringing  the  parents  and  child  to  a  central 
location  for  education  and  therapy  on  a 
regular  basis.  Although  the  severity  of  Mon- 
tana's climate  is  often  over-exaggerated,  it  is 
a  significant  factor  when  great  distances  must 
be  traversed.  It  seems  apparent  that  in  many 
cases  education  and  therapy  for  the  pre- 
school hearing  handicapped  child  must  be 
brought  to  the  home  rather  than  the  parents 
and  child  going  to  the  educational  center. 

Detection  or  finding  the  handicapped  child 
is  not  a  function  or  a  service  that  this  school 
can  formally  undertake  at  this  time.  This 
responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  state  aud- 
iologists  within  the  Montana  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  results  of  their  efforts  have  pro- 


duced a  dynamic  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  preschooi  child-parent  education. 
With  grov\/ing  pains  gripping  the  school, 
especially  at  the  lower  age  levels,  Mr.  Jesse 
McGuire,  Hearing  Consultant  and  Audiolo- 
gist, has  assisted  in  projecting  our  needs  for 
expanded  facilities.  In  a  recent  letter  to  this 
school,  Mr.  McGuire  states  "The  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  can  expect 
about  8  additional  children  from  the  rubella 
epidemics  of  the  1960's.  Normally  about  15 
deaf  children  will  be  born  in  Montana  and 
because  of  attrition,  institutionalization  and 
other  factors,  only  7  to  8  of  these  will  reach 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  average  annual  initial  en- 
rollment at  the  school  should  be  around  7  to  8 
children.  Because  of  the  recent  maternal 
rubella  epidemic,  about  8  additional  children 
can  be  expected  over  the  three-year  period, 
beginning  this  year." 

Detection  is  valueless  unless  it  is  followed 
by  specialized  education  and  therapy.  Mrs. 
Mary  Woerner,  as  itinerant  teacher  for  this 
school,  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
making  home  visits  to  the  parents  of  pre- 
school deaf  children.  Her  present  caseload 
is  nineteen  children  ranging  in  age  from  just 
under  two  to  just  over  four.  In  working  with 
these  children  and  their  parents,  Mrs. 
Woerner  has  established  some  basic  objec- 
tives. 

Objectsve:  The  estabSBshment  of  rap- 
port between  the  parents  and  their  hear- 
ing handicapped  child  and  other 
members  of  the  famaSy. 
Parents  are  frequently  caught  in  various 
emotional  entanglements  upon  learning  of 
their  child's  hearing  handicap.  These  may 
be  pity  for  the  child,  guilt  feelings,  frustration, 
or  animosity.  The  reduction  and/or  elimina- 
tion of  undesirable  emotional  involvement 
must  be  the  cornerstone  for  the  construction 
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that  will  be  initiated.  For  this  is  not  an  edu- 
cational program  contingent  upon  the  phy- 
sical presence  of  a  professional  teacher,  but 
an  educational  program  which  must  be 
executed  by  the  parents  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Active  participation  by  the 
father  and  other  members  of  the  family  is  very 
important. 


Objective:  The  presentation  of  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  hearing  handicap 
and  its  impSications  toward  the  child's 
development. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  The 
consequences  of  a  severe  hearing  handicap 
are  grave.  To  accurately  describe  them  with- 
out frightening  the  parents  to  a  state  of  panic 
is  extremely  difficult.  Reality  to  the  problem 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  often-stated  maneu- 
ver of  "Let's  wait  until  he  starts  to  school  and 
then  see  what  happens."  By  the  time  the  child 
reaches  school  age,  of  course,  it  is  often  too 
late  or  significant  time  has  been  lost. 


Objective:  Broadening  the  parents' 
knowledge  of  the  education  of  the  hear- 
ing handicapped  by  providing  selected 
literature  written  by  leading  educators  of 
the  hearing  handicapped. 


Objective:  Demonstration  of  sense 
training  and  auditory  training  that  is 
practical  for  home  use. 

It  cannot  be  under-emphasized  that  the 
parent  is  the  actual  teacher.  Parents  must  be 
shown  how  the  routines  of  the  home  can  be 
made  into  meaningful  experiences  for  the 
hearing  handicapped  child.  The  sense  train- 
ing and  auditory  training  exercises  can  be 
integrated  into  these  routines  and  are  valu- 
able experiences  for  future  classroom  readi- 
ness and  present  mental  discipline  and  recep- 
tive language  development. 


Objective:  To  provide  direction  for  the 
parents  toward  a  formal  educational  pro- 
gram for  their  preschool  hearing  handi- 
capped child,  specifically  the  John  Tracy 
Clinic  Home  Study  Course. 

Continued  on  Page  Three 


BUILDING  CONFIDENCE  -  Approval  for  a 
successfully  performed  task  is  important  to  the 
hearing  handicapped  child.  Jane  Cinker  joins 
her  mother  in  applauding  Jane's  success  in 
matching  shapes.  (School  photo) 


SENSORY  STIMULATION  -  Jane  Cinker  exhibits 
her  delight  at  hearing  and  seeing  some  of 
the  special  material  distributed  by  Captioned 
Films  for  the  Deaf.  Mrs.  Mary  Woerner,  itinerant 
teacher  for  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  is  operating  the  film  strip  projector. 
(School  photo) 
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Home  Counsel  for  Parents  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  I  wo 

Even  parents  v\/ho  fully  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  a  severe  hearing  loss  often  put 
aside  the  lessons  of  the  John  Tracy  Clinic 
Home  Study  Course.  Encouragement,  assist- 
ance and  prodding  are  sometimes  necessary 
from  persona!  contact  to  get  parents  to  follow 
through  with  this  valuable  material. 


0b|esti¥8:  The  milSalEor!  ©f  "lipwatch- 
ing"  feadirjg  to  r@c©pti¥e  language  which 
is  essential  for  oral  expressive  language. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  neglected  facts  in 
working  with  parents  of  a  young  hearing 
handicapped  child  is  that  the  child  will  not 
begin  to  use  speech  until  he  has  some  com- 
prehension of  the  words  he  has  been  taught 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Editor 
J.  William  Lenth,  Assistant  Editor 
Philip  Vedovatti,  Assistant  Editor 

This  publication  is  printed  every  month 
from  September  to  May,  in  the  printing 
shop  by  the  boys.  All  matters  relating  to 
mailing  addresses,  information  and  so 
forth  should  be  addressed  to  the  busi- 
ness office  of  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  3800  2nd  Ave.  N., 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  59401.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  this  publication  is  presently  $1.00 
per  year,  from  September  to  May. 


About  the  Cover 


The  tv/o  drawings  used  on  the  front  cover  of 
this  issue  were  free-hand  sketches  by  Brent 
Corgiot  and  Florin  Big  Lake.  Both  boys  are  in 
Mrs.  Ada  Somppi's  class.  Their  sketches  were 
judged  the  best  two  of  those  submitted  by  the 
class  based  on  the  theme  of  "Winter-time." 
Brent  Corgiat,  Roundup,  is  eight  years  old  and 
Flarin  Big  Lake,  Billings,  is  nine. 


and  seen  on  the  lips  of  his  parents.  Anxiety 
and  frustration  often  result  when  parents  work 
many  hours  with  their  child,  imitation  being 
good,  but  yet  the  child  does  not  use  the  words 
in  a  normal  situation.  When  the  child  has 
good  comprehension  of  the  words,  then  he 
will  use  them  in  the  appropriate  situations. 


Objective:  Training  the  child  to  re- 
spond to  structural  activities  which  are 
designed  to  develop  specific  mental  dis- 
ciplines. 

Again,  we  are  seeking  readiness  for  en- 
trance into  a  formal  school  educational  en- 
vironment. 


Objective:  The  encouragement  of  par- 
ents to  continue  with  their  efforts  in 
teaching  their  child  must  be  coiistaotiy 
pursued. 


A  number  of  objectives  have  been  pro- 
vided with  the  majority  being  parent-centered 
rather  than  child-centered.  The  parent-cen- 
tered objectives  are  not  ones  which  evolved 
because  of  the  population  distribution  within 

Continued  on  Page  Four 


"RED  BALL,  BLUE  BALL  .  .  ."-Using  a  muffin  tin 
with  colored  cups  and  balls,  Jane  Cinker  learns 
to  match  colors  with  the  help  of  her  mother. 
(School  photo) 
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Home  Counsel  for  Parents  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Three 


THE  LAST  ONE— Mrs.  Mary  Woerner  presents 
Jane  Cinker  with  the  final  form  for  the  comple- 
tion of  her  puzzle.  (School  photo) 


this  State.  They  are  objectives  which  are 
directed  toward  fulfilling  the  parents'  role  as 
teachers.  Knowingly  or  not,  the  parent 
teaches  the  hearing  child  the  same  things 
the  hearing  handicapped  child  should  know. 
The  objectives,  then,  are  to  give  the  parents 
the  means,  assistance,  encouragement,  and 
sometimes  intervention  which  is  necessary 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  roie. 

In  each  home  we  find  a  different  classroom, 
student,  and  teachers.  It  is  obviously  neces- 
sary to  prepare  different  lessons  for  each 
situation.  These  lessons,  although  construct- 
ed specifically,  begin  with  sense  training  and 
auditory  training.  Both  are  directed  at  the  de- 
velopment of  language. 

Although  the  methodology  varies  in  each 
home,  every  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the 
parents  well  informed  of  what  can  be  done 
and  is  being  done  for  pre-school  deaf  chil- 
dren. For  example,  all  parents  receive  a  com- 
plete orientation  for  Cued  Speech.  A  num- 
ber of  parents  have  accepted  this  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  the  full  realization  that  it  is 
yet  in  the  experimental  stages. 

Quotable  Quotes 
Nothing  is  a  waste  of  time  if  you  use  the 
experience  wisely. — Rodin 


RIT  Students  Prepare 
For  Fhsf  NT  ID  Classes 

Some  112  Rochester  institute  of  Technol- 
ogy students  have  volunteered  to  go  to  class 
extra  hours  to  make  it  easier  for  deaf  students 
due  on  the  Institute's  new  $60  million  campus 
next  year. 

The  arriving  deaf  students  will  be  the  pilot 
class  of  the  National  Technical  Institute  of  the 
Deaf,  which  will  be  operated  by  RIT  as  the 
nation's  only  college-level  technical  educa- 
tion program  for  the  deaf. 

The  volunteers,  most  of  them  coming  from 
RIT's  fraternities  and  sororities,  will  learn  the 
manual  alphabet  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  deaf.  They  will  also  learn 
the  deaf  person's  capabilities  as  well  as  his 
most  common  problems. 

One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  two-hour 
weekly  training  sessions,  which  will  get 
underway  January  29  and  run  through  March 
9,  will  be  to  cultivate  leadership  among  RIT 
students  to  assist  NTID  in  reaching  the  entire 
student  body. 

Professor  Robert  F.  Panara,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  NTID  program,  who  is 
planning  the  orientation  classes,  anticipates 
that  RIT  students  will  be  surprised  with  the 
ready  adaptability  of  the  incoming  deaf 
students. 

"The  barriers  created  by  deafness  are  not 
as  formidable  as  many  of  the  general  public 
believes,"  said  the  nationally-known  deaf 
authority  who  is  totally  deaf  himself. 

The  sessions  will  clear  up  a  number  of 
these  misunderstandings,  he  added. 

NTID  officials  are  planning  a  more  intensive 
six-week  training  program  for  RIT  faculty  and 
staff  to  be  held  next  summer,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Ross  Stuckless,  director  of  re- 
search and  training. 

When  fully  operative  in  four  to  five  years, 
NTID  is  expected  to  have  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  750  deaf  students. 

They  will  attend  the  institute  free  of  charge 
under  funds  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

RIT  was  selected  a  year  ago  as  the  site  for 
NTID  after  a  federally-appointed  body  of 
hearing  authorities,  psychologists,  social 
workers  and  civic  leaders  found  it  the  most 
adaptable  for  administering  the  requirements 
of  the  program. — Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology News  Release 
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from  the  Department  for  the  Denf 

\   J 

Play  Time 

Sonny  and  I  like  to  play  on  the  hill. 
We  play  with  our  sleds. 
The  little  boys  play  too. 
We  have  fun. 

— Dick  Stokes 

Eyes 

We  learned  about  the  eyes  of  a  cat  in 
science  class. 

We  learned  that  pupils  open  up  wide  in 
dim  light.  They  get  small  in  bright  light. 

We  turned  off  the  light.  Our  pupils  got 
bigger.  Then  we  turned  on  the  light,  our 
pupils  got  smaller. 

— Howard  Hammel 

Eating  Out 

My  family  and  grandpa  and  grandma  went 
to  the  Red  Lion.  We  wanted  to  go  out  to  eat 
at  the  Red  Lion.  I  ate  buns,  carrots,  salad, 
turkey  and  ice  cream. 

I  got  a  letter  from  the  Red  Lion  and  they 
said,  "Come  again." 

I  will  get  a  surprise.  My  mother  said,  "May- 
be we  will  go  again." 

— Darcie  LeMieux 

My  Camera 

My  mom  gave  me  a  camera  for  Christmas, 
i  brought  it  to  school.  Mr.  MacArthur  told 
the  children  to  be  quiet  and  stand  still. 
Mr.  MacArthur  took  a  picture  of  our  class. 
Sonny,  Dick  and  Donald  were  silly. 
We  hope  our  pictures  are  good. 

— Tina  Braden 

IVIy  Brother 

My  brother  came  home  for  Christmas.  He 
was  in  California.  He  is  in  the  Army.  He  had 
some  medals.  He  will  go  to  Germany  or  Viet 
Nam.  My  brother's  name  is  Joe  Leg  Bear.  I 
miss  him.  He  is  at  home  now. 

— Oscar  Kinzel 

Continued  on  Page  Eight 


Aspects  of  Understanding 

Oral  Sdiools  and 
Deaf  Teachers 

By  EDWARD  L.  SCOUTEN 
Asst.  Superintendent  of  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 

Oral  school  administrators  who  have  here- 
tofore disregarded  the  possibilities  of  employ- 
ing a  deaf  teacher  on  the  grounds  of  his  hav- 
ing faulty  or  uninteiiigible  speech  might  con- 
sider the  fact  that  speech  has  two  separate 
and  distinct  aspects  of  intelligibility. 

The  first  aspect  is  that  of  the  obvious  aura! 
intelligibility  of  which  al!  hearing  persons  are 
conscious.  The  second  aspect  is  that  of 
visible  intelligibility  of  which  only  deaf  lip- 
readers  are  conscious. 

It  should  be  remembered  thai  our  boys  and 
girls  are  deaf  and  that  aural  intelligibility, 
regardless  of  its  clarity  to  the  ear,  takes  sec- 
ond place  for  them  when  compared  with 
visible  intelligibility,  which  appeals  solely  to 
the  "lipreading  eye." 

We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  hear- 
ing teacher  who  enunciates  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  ears,  but  whose  lips  present  but 
a  quiver  to  the  eyes  of  a  deaf  child.  The 
speech  of  such  a  teacher  has  poor  visible 
intelligibility.  Such  a  person  would  probably 
qualify  better  as  a  ventriloquist  than  as  a 
teacher  of  deaf  children.  (Fingerspelling 
would,  however,  get  her  off  the  hook.) 

Very  frequently  deaf  persons  are  seen 
conversing  orally  with  each  other  in  order  to 
preserve  their  privacy  when  in  the  company 
of  other  unconcerned  deaf  people.  Generally 
it  is  observed  that  deaf  persons  lipread  the 
oral  efforts  of  other  deaf  people  considerably 
better  than  they  do  the  speech  of  many  hear- 
ing persons.  Hence,  visible  intelligibility  be- 
comes an  important  point  of  consideration  for 
the  oral  school  administrator  when  he  is  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  employ  a  deaf 
teacher. 

While  a  deaf  teacher  cannot  teach. .and 
monitor  the  speech  of  primary  deaf  children, 
he  may  most  certainly  teach  subject  matter 
and  effectively  set  an  oral  example  for  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  department  boys  and 
girls.  What  is  wrong  with  our  own  qualified 
oral  products  if  we  cannot  put  them  to  work? 
— The  Maine  News 
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Proper  Classification  Key  to  Success  in  Educating  Deaf  ( 

Is  the  One-Room  Scho^ 

By  Myron  A 

Principal,  California  School  for 

Few  right  thinking  persons  will  quarrel 
with  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  per  se.  Some 
can  do  a  very  fine  job  with  some  of  their 
pupils.  However,  the  success  of  the  Day 
School  is  dependent  upon  these  basic  fac- 
tors: (1)  A  large  enough  enrollment  to  insure 
proper  classification;  (2)  Well-trained  teach- 
ers with  proper  supervision;  (3)  An  open- 
minded  philosophy  regarding  the  various 
teaching  methods;  and  (4)  A  willingness  to 
honestly  concede  that  not  all  educable  deaf 
children  can  progress  to  their  fullest  capacity 
under  a  single  method  program. 

The  first  criterion  is  fundamental,  for  with- 
out sufficient  enrollment  for  proper  classifi- 
cation the  best  trained  teacher  with  the  best 
kind  of  philosophy  will  get  less  than  satisfac- 
tory results.  For  though  she  expends  her 
utmost  energy  in  honest,  conscientious  effort, 
her  pupils  will  still  reflect  the  fact  that  she  is 
able  to  give  only  a  small  fraction  of  her  time 
to  each  division  of  her  multigraded  class. 

No,  there  is  no  quarrel  with  the  large,  well 
managed  Day  School  but  there  most  certainly 
is  a  quarrel  with  the  small  day  classes  for 
the  deaf  which  are  now  "operating"  through- 
out the  United  States.  According  to  tabular 
statistics  in  the  1952  issue  of  the  Americafi 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,  there  are  now  179  Day 
Schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  this  number  there  are  only  31  schools 
which  have  an  enrollment  of  50  or  more 
pupils.  The  remaining  147  schools  and 
classes  have  an  average  enrollment  of  16 
pupils  each,  and  62  of  the  classes  have  an 
enrollment  of  15  or  less  pupils.  In  other 
words,  approximately  18  per  cent  of  all  Public 
Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  —  and  they  are 
found  in  large  cities  —  have  an  enrollment 
large  enough  to  insure  a  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory classification.  Eighty-two  per  cent  or  147 
classes  cannot  fulfill  the  basic  criterion  for 
successful  operation — they  are  in  the  one- 
room  school  house  category  which  public 
educators  have  long  since  declared  as  un- 
sound pedagogical  procedure  for  hearing 
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Idioms  Dictionary 

NAD  Executive  Secretary  Frederick  C. 
Schreiber  announced  recently  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Deaf  has  acquired 
the  distribution  rights  to  the  "Dictionary  of 
Idioms"  from  the  American  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

"This  book  has  so  much  to  offer  the  deaf 
people,"  Mr.  Schreiber  said,  "that  we  felt  an 
urgent  need  to  see  to  it  that  it  could  be  even 
more  widely  publicized  and  made  available  to 
adults  as  well  as  children." 

The  dictionary,  which  was  compiled  by 
Maxine  Tull  Boatner,  Ph.D.  and  John  Edward 
Gates,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  M^as  supported  in  part  by 
a  research  grant  from  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  original  printing  by  the  A.S.D.  has  long 
since  been  exhausted  and  a  second  printing 
also  has  been  substantially  depleted.  The 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf  has  the 
remaining  volumes  from  this  printing  and 
when  these  are  gone,  a  third  printing  will  be 
initiated. 

Mr.  Schreiber  reports  that  while  the  NAD 
is  lending  every  effort  to  insure  that  the  price 
for  this  dictionary  is  maintained  at  as  low  a 
level  as  possible,  the  resources  and  facilities 
of  a  voluntary  service  agency  are  not  as  great 
as  those  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf 
with  the  result  that  the  price  for  the  dictionary 
has  been  set  at  $3.00  plus  50  cents  for  post- 
age and  handling. 

Orders  for  the  Dictionary  of  Idioms  should 
be  sent  to  the  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  2025  Eye  Street,  NW.,  Suite  321,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20006. 

Quotable  Quotes 
It's  a  poor  man  who  has  nothing  but  money. 

— American  Salesman 
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A  School  and 
Its  People 

By  DAVID  M.  DENTON 
Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  David  Denton  was  re- 
cently appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

In  this  article  "A  School  and  Its  People,"  Mr. 
Denton  expressed  a  philosophy  for  the  coming  year 
which  we  would  like  to  share. 

"Every  child  born  into  the  world  is  a  new 
thought  of  God,  an  ever  fresh  and  radiant 
possibility."  (Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  American 
author).  This  statement  in  a  few  select  words 
focuses  upon  the  very  foundation  of  educa- 
tion: the  justification  and  rationale  for  becom- 
ing a  teacher — a  reason  for  being  and  for 
doing,  it  also  identifies  that  larger  segment 
of  a  school  and  its  people,  the  students.  The 
statement  further  reveals  the  promise  of 
education,  a  living  promise  in  the  form  of  a 
growing  human  being,  and  a  hope  in  terms 
of  the  possibilities  of  learning.  The  class- 
rooms, the  teacher,  the  students — a  school 
and  its  people — these  are  the  ingredients 
that  we  want  to  examine  for  a  few  moments. 
We  want  to  examine  them  on  the  basis  of 
interrelationships  among  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils  in  a  school  and  in  particular  in  this 
school,  and  we  want  to  examine  them  in 
terms  of  the  subtle  but  powerful  forces  at 
play  in  our  society — forces  that  ultimately 
determine  for  us  what  our  objectives  in  edu- 
cation must  be. 

The  eyes  of  a  student  look  up  into  the  face 
of  a  teacher  wondering,  accepting,  under- 
standing, but  first  of  all  believing,  believing 
with  a  blind  and  abiding  faith,  accepting  for 
the  most  part  at  face  value  the  instruction 
offered  by  the  teacher.  Then  as  learning 
progresses,  one  can  gauge  in  the  face  of  a 
student  an  air  of  curiosity  mixed  with  doubt, 
an  indication  of  a  higher  level  of  learning,  the 
emergence  of  independent  and  critical 
thought,  the  development  of  judgment.  This 
to  some  degree  describes  the  attitude  for 
learning,  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the 
educational  process.  But  isn't  the  foundation 
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Committee  Is  Set  to 
Plan  Model  School 

A  plan  for  establishment  of  a  Model  Sec- 
ondary School  for  the  Deaf  will  be  drafted  by 
a  nine-member  coordinating  committee  an- 
nounced today  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  assistant  secretary  for 
education,  said  the  school  will  provide  spe- 
cial education  for  deaf  students  who  live 
primarily  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
nearby  states. 

The  federally-supported  school  will  be 
created  under  the  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf  Act  (PL  89-694). 

An  additional  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  pro- 
vide an  exemplary  secondary  school  program 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  similar  pro- 
grams throughout  the  nation.  The  proposed 
plan  will  include  day  and  residential  facilities. 

Members  of  the  committee  represent  the 
department,  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, a  federally-supported  institution  of 
higher  education  for  the  deaf  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Dr.  John  A. 
Marvel,  president  of  Adams  State  College, 
Alamosa,  Colorado. 

Other  members  and  their  affiliations  are: 
Health,  Education,  Welfare  Department — Dr. 
Miller,  Dr.  Roland  Goddu,  Trinity  College, 
Washington,  D.C,  consultant  to  HEW  for  the 
Model  Secondary  School  Project;  National 
Advisory  Committee — Dr.  Marvel,  Dr.  Harriet 
G.  Kopp,  principal,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Day 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Mr.  James  N.  Orman, 
president,  Gallaudet  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion; Gallaudet  College — Dean  George  Det- 
mold,  Dr.  Harry  Bornstein,  dean  of  educa- 
tional services;  Dr.  R.  Orin  Cornett,  vice  pres- 
ident for  long  range  planning;  Mr.  Bernard 
Greenberg,  director  of  admissions. 


Quotable  Quotes 
To  save  something  each  month  develops 
self-control.  This  power  frees  one  from  fear 
and  gives  abiding  courage. 

— Samuel  Reyburn 
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Is  the  One-Room  Schoolhouse  Back?  ,  .  . 
Continued  from  Page  Six 

children.  Public  school  educators  have  grad- 
ually eliminated  the  one-room  school  house 
and  in  its  place  has  come  the  centralized 
school  which  offers  better  classification,  more 
complete  and  concentrated  facilities,  and 
specialized  teachers.  If  this  movement  toward 
centralization  be  good  for  hearing  children, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  right  for  deaf  chil- 
dren. Yet  today,  approximately  2,500  .deaf 
children  in  the  United  States  are  being  taught 
as  in  the  one-room  school  house.  Their  edu-. 
cation  cannot  and  wiil  not  develop  them  to 
their  fullest  abilities,  and  the  shame  of  it  is 
that  when  as  adults  their  educational  short- 
comings become  evident  there  is  little  con- 
solation for  them  in  the  feeling  "1  could  have 
done  better  with  a  fair  chance." 

The  logical  and  sensible  solution  to  this 
obvious  tragedy  of  educational  dereliction 
should  be:  (1)  A  promotional  program  to 
emphasize  the  educational  advantages 
offered  by  a  centralized  residential  school, 
and  (2)  the  abandonment  of  small  day 
classes. 

"Why,"  you  ask,  "are  these  small  day 
classes  established  if  they  do  such  a  poor 
job?"  The  primary  reason  is  that  parents  of 
deaf  children  want  them.  Naturally  they  want 
their  deaf  child  at  home,  and  this  desire  cou- 
pled with  the  illusion  that  their  child  will 
receive  just  as  good  an  education  in  the  small 
day  class  system  furnishes  the  local  district 
with  strong  reason  for  establishing  such  a 
class.  The  parents  are  honest  and  sincere  in 
their  desires  for  their  deaf  child  and  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  understand  their  attitude 
since  it  is  in  innocence  and  ignorance  that 
they  condone  and  encourage  this  sin  upon 
their  deaf  child.  The  writer  has  interviewed 
scores  of  such  parents  who  begin  to  see  their 
mistakes  when  their  child  is  fifteen  to  eight- 
een years  old  and  still  cannot  read  or  write 
beyond  a  second  or  third  grade  level.  In 
desperation,  the  parents  urge  that  the  resi- 
dential school  accept  their  child  and  try  to 
salvage  him  educationaiiy.  It  is  usually  too 
late  when  this  request  is  made  and  the  par- 
ents are  then  filled  with  remorse,  and  right- 
fully take  the  attitude:  "Why  were  we  not  told 
the  facts  sooner?" 

Whose  duty  is  it  to  tell  these  parents?  Who 
must  spread  the  gospel  of  the  centralized 


school  for  them?  Administrators  of  residential 
schools  have  tried  and  are  continuing  ear- 
nestly to  educate  parents  so  that  mistakes 
will  be  avoided.  Yet  in  the  very  act  of  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  the  residential  school, 
the  administrator  often  finds  himself  the  tar- 
get of  severe  criticism  and  innuendos  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  "trying  to  feather  his  ovi'n 
nest."  Public  school  officials  are  not  opposed 
to  the  small  special  class  because  their  lack 
of  experience  with  the  deaf  does  not  enable 
them  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  these  pupils. 
A  little  lip  reading,  a  few  spoken  words  by 
the  deaf  child  appear  miraculous,  and  to  him 
that  is  education.  The  teacher  of  the  special 
class,  if  she  be  well  trained,  must  know  in- 
V(/ardly  that  her  effort  are  not  producing  truly 
efficient  results,  yet  she  cannot  speak  her 
thoughts  since,  after  all,  this  is  her  livelihood. 
Who,  then  is  to  head  off  this  educational 
catastrophe?  it  would  seem  obvious  that 
there  is  no  abler  witness  to  testify  in  behalf 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  than  the  deaf 
themselves.  Their  testimony  must  be  accept- 
ed as  vv'holly  truthful  and  unbiased  for  they 
have  gone  through  the  mill.  It  is  their  voice 
and  the  eloquent  testimony  of  their  success 
in  life  that  must  bear  witness  to  what  consti- 
tutes successful  educational  procedures. 

Erroneous  trends  in  this  phase  of  special 
education  must  be  corrected  and  eliminated 
now  for,  if  they  are  allowed  to  continue,  the 
deaf  will  be  plunged  into  the  dark  ages  of 
education  and  then  they  will  have  lost  all 
opportunity  to  plead  their  cause.  They  wiii 
have  Slothing  to  say! — The  Silent  Worker 
(now.  The  Deaf  American) 
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A  man  drove  a  truck  in  the  snow  today. 
The  man  went  over  the  ice. 
His  truck  slid  in  a  circle. 
He  was  not  hurt. 

— Mary  Ellen  Tansey 

The  Gym 

We  will  go  to  the  gym  tomorrow. 

We  will  play  some  games  and  run  races. 

Tina  shows  the  little  children  what  to  do. 

Mrs.  Van  Tighem  is  our  teacher. 

I  like  to  have  gym  class. 

Before  Christmas  we  did  not  have  gym. 

—Donna  Christenson 
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How  1  Lost  Weight 
In  September,  I  went  to  see  the  doctor. 
The  doctor  told  me  that  I  must  lose  weight 
because  of  my  age  and  my  height.  He  gave 
me  a  bottle  of  pills.  It  cost  $13.97.  I  followed 
the  doctor's  directions.  I  was  excited  to 
watch  my  weight.  It  was  146  pounds  at  first. 
Every  other  Wednesday  I  went  to  the  doctor's 
office  and  had  my  weight  checked.  IVly  clothes 
started  to  be  too  big  for  me.  !  had  to  be  care- 
ful vt/ith  meals.  1  had  to  judge  how  much  food 
to  eat.  I  always  worried  about  my  weight,  it 
was  easy  to  lose  weight.  I  think  some  people 
can  lose  weight  if  they  have  will  power- 
Today  !  weigh  120  pounds.  I  am  so  proud. 
I  feel  wonderful  for  my  age  and  I  have  more 
elbow  room.  Ha!  The  pills  don't  make  me 
"hungry."  i  have  lost  26  pounds. 

— Sandra  Sherrard 

interestiog  Facts  About  the  Deaf 
Did  you  know  that: 

(1)  Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  an  Ameri- 
can scientist  and  educator.  He  invented  the 
telephone.  He  taught  visible  speech  to  deaf 
children.  Bell  married  Mabel  Hubbard,  a  deaf 
girl  whom  he  had  taught. 

(2)  Gallaudet  College  is  the  only  college  in 
the  world  for  the  deaf  and  was  founded  in 
in  1864  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Thomas  Hop- 
kins Gallaudet  became  interested  in  teaching 
a  four-year-old  deaf  girl.  He  founded  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  School  for  the  Deaf  in  1817. 
The  deaf  people  from  many  states  are  still 
going  to  Gallaudet  College. 

(3)  Ludvi/ig  van  Beethoven  was  a  famous 
pianist.  He  gave  music  lessons  and  won  great 
success.  He  discovered  that  he  was  slowly 
becoming  deaf.  Later,  he  became  too  deaf 
to  carry  on  conversation. 

(4)  Helen  Keller  was  deaf  and  blind.  She 
is  known  all  over  the  world.  When  she  was 
19  months  old,  an  illness  made  her  deaf  and 
blind.  Her  father  took  her  to  Alexander  Bell. 
He  advised  her  father  to  write  to  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  Blind  in  Boston.  Anne  Sullivan 
worked  out  a  sort  of  alphabet  by  which  she 
spelled  out  words  on  Helen's  hand.  A  special 
typewriter  was  made  for  her  on  which  she  did 
all  her  writing. 

(5)  Experts  believe  that  the  popular  music 
today  is  so  loud  that  it  might  cause  some 
young  people  to  lose  their  hearing. 

(6)  Sign  language  is  a  system  of  hand  signs 
that  persons  may  use  to  communicate  with 


one  another.  In  fingerspelling,  a  person 
places  his  fingers  in  positions  to  indicate 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Deaf  persons  use 
fingerspelling. 

— Sheri  Eckhardt 
Mythology 

The  Romans  had  gods  of  their  own,  but 
they  copied  the  Greeks'  ideas.  Also  they  took 
over  the  Greeks'  belief  of  the  creation. 

Greeks  and  Romans  had  plenty  of  imagina- 
tion about  gods  and  goddesses.  They  wrote 
the  myths  into  a  history.  Today  the  people, 
who  like  mythology,  are  studying  myths. 

The  gods  lived  on  Mount  Olympus.  The 
gods  exceeded  men  in  beauty,  strength  and 
ability.  Zeus  was  the  head  of  the  gods.  His 
wife  was  Juno.  Juno  always  bossed  Zeus  and 
had  to  get  after  him  for  running  around  with 
the  women.  Athens  was  the  war  goddess  and 
Poseidon  was  the  god  of  waters.  Aphrodite 
was  the  goddess  of  love. 

I  am  really  interested  in  myths.  I  think 
myths  are  good  for  you  to  read  and  study. 

— Vivian  Menefee 

False  Alarm 

About  8:30  one  evening  last  Wednesday 
Ellen  and  I  went  downstairs  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Herbold.  We  met  Larry.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  home  because  he  was  carrying  his 
suitcase.  But  he  said  "Fire  alarm!"  We 
couldn't  believe  it,  but  we  saw  the  blind  boys 
coming  out  of  the  lounge.  So  we  rushed  up- 
stairs to  help  the  little  boys  to  get  up.  Mrs. 
Roth  told  us  it  was  a  false  alarm.  No  one  had 
said  anything  about  a  fire  drill.  That  is  why 
we  thought  it  was  real.  The  older  students 
responded  immediately  for  taking  care  of  the 
little  children.  Linda,  Marion  and  Charlotte, 
who  were  in  the  shower,  had  to  dry  off 
quickly  and  get  dressed  first.  Mrs.  Matson 
spanked  Charlotte  for  wasting  time  to  dress 
because  of  the  fire  alarm.  By  this  time  Miss 
Roosa  had  reached  the  younger  children's 
dormitories  to  tell  them  that  it  was  a  false 
alarm.  Everyone  was  at  station  and  getting 
the  children  out  of  bed.  She  was  proud  of  us. 

Well,  why  do  you  think  we  had  a  false 
alarm?  Mr.  Wright,  a  new  teacher  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Blind,  had  gone  to  the  main 
office  to  use  the  phone.  He  pushed  a  button 
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to  turn  on  the  light,  but  it  was  not  a  light 
switch.  It  was  the  button  for  the  fire  alarm. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  was  a  confused  man, 
trying  to  turn  off  the  alarm  and  at  the  same 
time  calling  out,  "Oh,  1  am  sorry,  IVIiss  Roosa, 
it  is  a  false  alarm."  We  are  having  a  lot  of 
fun  kidding  him  about  his  mistake.  But  I 
think  we  should  thank  him  for  giving  us  prac- 
tice, so  we  will  always  be  on  guard. 

— Karen  Huffman 

New  Year's  Day 
On  December  31,  I  went  to  David  Watson's 
house  thirty  minutes  before  the  New  Year 
started.  At  12  o'clock  he  and  I  shot  a  fire- 
cracker in  a  can  on  the  porch.  After  this,  I 
yelled  like  an  animal,  i  danced  with  David's 
mother  around  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  Happy 
New  Year!  The  next  day  his  mother,  David 
and  I  watched  the  Rose  Bowl  parade  on  TV. 
Montana  won  a  prize  and  I  was  glad.  That 
afternoon  David  and  I  played  some  games. 
That  night  my  father  came  and  got  me.  When 
I  got  home,  I  watched  the  football  game  on 
TV.  Oklahoma  won  26  to  24  over  Tennessee. 
The  game  was  very  exciting  and  the  color 
television  added  to  the  excitement. 

— Lon  Ulvestad 


Mobility  Instructor  Joins  Staff 

Mr.  David  Kapphahn,  a  recent  graduate 
from  the  orientation-mobility  instructors  train- 
ing course  at  Western  Michigan  University, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Department  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped.  A  South  Dakota  native, 
Mr.  Kapphahn  attended  Northern  State  Col- 
lege in  Aberdeen  where  he  received  a  B.S. 
degree  in  special  education.  Following  a  four- 
year  tour  of  duty  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Mr. 
Kapphahn  enrolled  at  Western  Michigan 
University  where  he  was  awarded  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  Orientation  and  Mobility  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Kapphahn's  role  as  mobility  instructor 
will  be  to  teach  various  techniques  which  aid 
visually  impaired  individuals  in  moving  about 
effectively,  efficiently  and  safely  in  familiar 
and  unfamiliar  environments. 


Robert  Price  to  Direct  Play 

Mr.  Bob  Price,  local  television  personality, 
will  direct  the  second  annual  school  play.  Mr. 
Price  has  selected  Bell,  Book  and  Candle,  a 
three-act  comedy  for  this  year's  production. 
Currently  students  in  the  Department  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped  are  competing  for  roles 
in  the  production  which  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  production  late  in  March. 

 ^ 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 

V  > 

PRIMARY 

Tuesday  afternoon  Wendy  and  I  had  a 
birthday  party.  Wendy's  birthday  was  Monday 
and  mine  Tuesday. 

We  had  chocolate  revel  ice  cream  and  cake 
with  chocolate,  coconut  frosting.  It  was  real 
good. 

I  got  a  package  from  home  with  a  doll  and 
a  pair  of  slippers. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

In  our  science  class  we  did  a  couple  experi- 
ments with  carbon  dioxide  gas.  We  made 
carbon  dioxide  gas  when  we  put  soda  and 
vinegar  in  a  jar.  When  we  put  a  lighted  match 
in  the  jar,  it  would  go  out.  Carbon  dioxide  is 
an  invisible  gas. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

We  had  a  school  party  Friday  night.  We 
played  a  lot  of  fun  games  and  received  sur- 
prises. Then  we  had  cookies,  ice  cream  and 
punch. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

In  science  class  we  learned  about  the  ice- 
bergs and  glaciers.  It  was  fun  learning  about 
them,  and  studying  the  Antarctica  and  Arctic 
regions. 

Glaciers  are  big  sheets  of  ice  that  travel 
downward  taking  rocks  and  soil  with  it. 

The  icebergs  are  very  different.  They  are 
hard  to  see  by  the  ships  sailing  in  the  Antarc- 
tica. Sometimes  the  ships  hit  the  icebergs 
and  are  wrecked.  There  is  a  ship  called  the 
ice-breaker  that  can  go  along  and  smash  the 
the  iceberg  and  make  clear  for  other  ships. 

Continued  on  Page  Fourteen 
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A  School  and  lis  People  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Seven 

for  tfiis  attitude  equally  important?  How  does 
it  come  about?  To  a  considerable  degree  it 
is  based  upon  the  teacher's  recognition  that 
learning  is  a  very  private  affair.  Regardless  of 
what  occurs  in  the  classroom,  learning  takes 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  individual.  An  attitude 
for  learning  is  almost  an  extension  of  the 
teacher's  attitude,  and  the  teacher's  attitude 
is  determined  considerably  by  the  attitudes  of 
fellow  teachers  and  staff  members.  A  warm 
and  genuine  feeling  of  esteem  and  mutual 
respect  generates  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  learning  and  effective  teaching.  After  all, 
when  little  deaf  children  are  depending  on  us 
and  believing  in  us,  then  we  must  believe  in 
ourselves  and  believe  in  each  other. 

Even  in  moments  of  self-doubt  the  search- 
ing, trusting  expression  on  the  face  of  child 
can  lift  our  spirit.  At  the  moment  we  know  we 
are  teachers,  and  the  pure  joy  of  teaching  is 
its  own  reward.  This  is  the  moment  of  truth, 
the  bringing  together  of  those  magic  ingredi- 
ents— the  will  to  learn  and  the  compulsion  to 
teach.  This  is  the  essence  of  a  school  and  its 
people. 

But  schools  grow  and  become  more  com- 
plex. Changes  occur  and  our  individual  roles 
become  less  distinct  and  seemingly  less 
important.  Things  happen  rapidly  and  we 
seem  to  be  caught  up  in  a  whirlwind  of 
activity.  New  and  different  equipment  and 
materials  find  their  place  in  our  classrooms, 
ideas  change,  methods  change,  and  we  tem- 
porarily become  lost  in  the  headlong  move- 
ment of  change  itself.  With  change  come  new 
pressures,  new  expectations,  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  uncertainty.  For  awhile  we  may  feel 
that  the  pressures  have  been  intentionally 
added  and  the  resulting  frustrations  somehow 
conceal  the  rhyme  and  reason  for  the  things 
that  are  happening.  This  kind  of  picture  is  not 
in  any  way  limited  to  schools  for  the  deaf  or 
even  to  education  in  general.  It  is  more 
accurately  a  sign  of  our  times.  In  this  country 
the  volume  of  knowledge  is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  sometimes  even  before  a  new 
idea  can  fully  be  explored  it  is  already  out- 
dated. There  is  an  ever-increasing  demand 
for  expanded  knowledge,  a  higher  level  of 
skills,  and  an  increased  output  of  energy.  The 
day's  work  reaches  a  new  level  of  complexity 
and  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  reach  out 


even  further  for  new  and  different  stimuli  to 
which  we  can  respond.  We  realize  that  the 
"simpler  things  in  life"  are  escaping  us,  but 
we  are  charmed  and  challenged  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  able  to  function  favorably 
in  a  highly  technical,  highly  competitive 
world,  and  somehow  within  this  struggle  for 
a  new  kind  of  human  existence  we  also  find 
our  deaf  students,  and  we  are  chilled  by  the 
stark  reality  that  they  too  must  be  equipped 
to  compete  in  the  T980's  or  in  the  year  2000. 
As  we  ponder  this  sobering  thought,  the 
pieces  of  the  crossword  puzzle  begin  to  fall 
into  place  and  we  start  to  reason  for  experi- 
mentation, there  is  a  reason  for  testing  out 
new  ideas,  new  materials,  new  equipments  In 
fact  there  is  almost  a  compelling  urgency  to,,^ 
produce  a  student  with  better  skills.  ^ 

The  "reason"  stated  simply,  involves  th'et 
"message"  of  education:  that  indefinite  blockx^ 
of  knowledge  must  be  imparted  to  the  stur 
dent.  This  message  is  increasing  both  in,, 
volume  and  complexity.  There  is  so  much 
more  that  must  be  learned  within  the  same 
amount  of  time.  Now  as  the  "message"  is 
growing  and  becoming  more  complex,  what 
about  the  medium,  the  tool  by  which  we 
impart  the  message?   It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  with  a  changing  educational 
task,  the  tools  of  the  trade  must  be  improved. 
They  must  be  efficient,  capable  of  getting  the- 
job  done  more  rapidly  and  more  effectively. 
Instructional  media  can  and  should  aid  the 
teacher  in  bringing  to  the  child  broadened 
and  enriched  opportunities  for  learning.  ' 

Being  able  to  see  and  understand  objec- 
tively the  reason  for  the  growing  pains  thM 
education  is  experiencing  does  not  happen 
quickly.  A  fuller  understanding  of  change 
develops  at  almost  the  same  rate  that  effec- 
tive change  occurs.  An  understanding  of  the 
necessity  for  and  the  reason  for  redirection 
in  education  is  essential,  but  it  is  not  in  itself 
adequate.  From  time  to  time  there  must  be  an 
appraisal,  a  taking  stock  and  of  measuring  of 
the  progress  of  new  developments.  This  time 
for  evaluation  represents  the  beginning  of 
another  phase  in  the  life  of  a  school  and  its 
people.  For  a  moment  let  us  examine  our 
efforts  and  their  probable  results  and  try  to 
determine  if  our  direction  is  the  proper  one. 

Our  struggle  must  continue,  but  we  can 
build  upon  a  renewed  faith.  Let's  make  1968  a 
year  of  believing,  and  let's  establish  our  faith 
on  two  concepts,  necessity  and  possibility. 
— The  Maryland  Bulletin 
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Blind  Students  Holding 
Own  in  Public  High  Schools 

By  Ralph  Pornnichowski 

Staff  Writer,  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Great  Falls,  Montana 


Heaps  of  courage,  keen  competitors  and 
academic  excellence  are  some  of  the  phrases 
used  by  Great  Fails  school  officials  to  de- 
scribe blind  students  attending  C.  M.  Russell 
and  Great  Falls  High  schools  this  year  as 
part  of  a  new  educational  program. 

Great  Falls  High  Principal  Robert  Swarth- 
out  said  "They're  very  capable  and  are  very 
independent."  His  counterpart  at  0.  M.  Rus- 
sell, James  Bergene,  echoed  confidence  in 
their  ability  with  "they're  really  self-sufficient 
and  courageous." 

Three  students,  one  of  them  totally  blind 
and  the  other  two  with  some  "travel  vision  ' 
(able  to  distinguish  light  and  dark  and  some 
shapes)  were  enrolled  in  public  high  schools 
in  September  as  a  part  of  a  program  to  get 
them  used  to  a  visual-oriented  world  and  to 
provide  them  with  better  education  in  school 
offering  more  and  varied  courses  of  learning. 

Phil  Vedovatti,  principal  of  the  blind  divi- 
sion at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  said  the  program  is  designed  to  give 
the  visually-handicapped  students  as  much 
contact  and  competition  as  possible. 

He  previously  had  entered  them  in  music 
festivals  and  speech  meets  and  arranged  for 
them  to  get  in  on  toboggan  parties  and  hikes. 

In  the  high  schools,  they  are  expected  to  do 
the  same  level  and  quality  of  work  as  the 
students  beside  them.  And  they  do  just  that, 
although  their  study  methods  differ  markedly. 

Vedovatti  pointed  out  just  one  problem.  A 
good  Braille  reader,  he  said,  can  read  150 
words  per  minute,  but  normal  speech,  he 
added,  is  about  160  words  per  minute.  A  per- 
son with  normal  sight  averages  500  words  per 
minute. 

Instead  of  going  to  a  regular  study  hall 
during  the  day  said  Swarthout,  the  blind  stu- 
dents go  to  a  study  resources  center.  Here, 
he  continued,  they  listen  to  tape  recordings 


of  textbooks,  transfer  taped  information  to 
Braille  with  a  transcriber,  and  read  Braille 
texts  previously  transcribed  for  them 

An  indication  of  their  normalcy,  said  Ber- 
gene, is  one  student's  compliance  with  a  OMR 
tradition  that  no  student  step  on  mosaic 
insets  of  a  steer's  head  in  the  floor  at  each 
end  of  the  school  hallway.  She  steps  around 
them  as  does  every  other  student. 

The  students  carry  bulky  tape  recorders 
with  them  for  recording  portions  or  all  of  a 
lecture. 

All  move  around  from  class  to  class  un- 
aided. No  one  person  is  in  charge  of  their 
welfare  or  progress  at  either  school,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  concept  of  placing  them  "on 
their  own." 

Teachers  at  each  school  were  given  an 
informal  briefing  that  Swarthout  described  as 
being  no  more  than  "just  telling  them  they'd 
be  there." 

All  three  students  according  to  deans  at 
both  schools,  are  doing  well  above  average 
work.  Mrs.  Genevieve  Bassett,  dean  of  girls 
at  0.  M.  Russell,  said  the  blind  student  there, 
Anita  Nelson,  carries  heavier  schedule  than 
many  other  students  because  she  sings  in 
chorus  in  addition  to  taking  four  solid  sub- 
jects and  a  study  hall.  Other  students,  she 
said,  often  take  two  study  halls. 

"She  seems  to  have  a  lot  of  friends  and 
fits  in  very  well,"  Mrs.  Bassett  said. 

Miss  Nelson,  along  with  Joy  Goodover  and 
Michael  Root,  who  attend  Great  Falls  High, 
are  expected  to  take  a  regular  course  load 
and  graduate  on  time.  Root  says  he  will  go  on 
to  college.  He  is  from  Miles  City  and  lives  at 
the  state  school  commuting  to  Great  Falls 
High  each  day.  He  is  completely  blind,  where- 
as the  girls  have  some  vision. 
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At  the  time  of  writing,  Mrs.  Miller  was  employed  by  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for 
Blind,  Victoria,  Australia,  as  a  teacher  of  physical  education  and  mobility.  Her  paper  was 
read  to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  at  their 
1964  Conference,  in  January,  in  Hobart,  Tasmania. 


Because  I  have  been  able  to  find  so  little 
to  read  on  the  subject,  this  article  is,  of  nec- 
essity, largely  original  thought,  though  it  may 
all  have  been  said  before  elsewhere.  The 
reader  may,  therefore,  wish  to  reject  these 
ideas;  if  so,  no  harm  has  been  done  as  even 
rejection  requires  positive  thinking.  At  the 
outset  I  must  make  it  clear  that  when  I  speak 
of  mobility,  1  mean  the  use  of  the  long  cane 
with  the  Hoover  technique,  plus  the  accom- 
panying philosophy  and  systematic  training  in 
orientation. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  quotation  from 
Thomas  Cutsforth  in  relation  to  this  very 
subject — blind  children:  "Generally  speaking 
if  a  person  comprehends  a  problem  he  can 
solve  it."  I  want  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
efforts  to  understand  the  physical  problems 
which  face  a  blind  child,  and  their  subsequent 
effect  on  his  physical  and  psychological 
growth.  If  therapy  and  reconstruction  would 
seem  necessary,  we  may  perhaps  begin  to 
see  an  answer  to  that  vital  question,  "How?" 
— a  question  which  remains  unresolved  in 
almost  every  book  one  picks  up. 

The  problem  presented  itself  to  me  as  soon 
as  I  entered  a  school  for  the  blind.  Why,  if 
if  blindness  was  their  only  defect,  did  these 
children  present  such  a  picture  of  physical 
abnormality,  with  poor  posture,  awkward  gait, 
and  a  vast  range  of  neurological  symptoms 
reminiscent  of  almost  every  disease  of  the 
nervous  system?  As  I  came  to  know  the  chil- 
dren better,  the  emotional  picture  they  pre- 
sented did  not  improve. 


I  was  standing  near  our  Institute  with  Dr. 
Hoover  one  day,  during  the  time  I  was  attend- 
ing his  mobility  training  course,  when  a  blind 
man  from  our  factory  went  past,  flinging  his 
limbs  about  and  moving  in  a  fashion  resem- 
bling St.  Vitus  Dance.  I  asked  Dr.  Hoover 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  this.  He  looked 
sad  and  said,  "Nothing,  I  guess,  but  tension. 
Imagine  the  strain  that  must  build  up  when 
you  have  to  travel  like  that."  This  was  the  kind 
of  remark  that  fills  one  with  a  desire  to  find 
out  more. 

Let  us,  for  a  minute,  examine  some  of  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  normal  walking. 
Broadly  speaking,  man  proceeds  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  does  a  wheel  with  only  two 
spokes,  the  muscles  of  the  hip  being  the 
force  which  turns  them  about  the  axle.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  leg  returns  to  the 
starting  position  by  a  pendulum  swing  instead 
of  by  completion  of  the  full  circle.  In  addition 
to  this  wheel-like  action,  the  foot,  driven  by 
the  leg  muscles,  works  as  a  powerful  lever 
(in  a  manner  something  like  the  action  of  a 
punt  pole),  to  increase  the  force  which 
propels  the  weight  forward  and  upward.  The 
critical  factor  is  the  weight,  or  center  of 
gravity;  as  soon  as  the  center  of  gravity  is  no 
longer  over  the  base,  the  animal  or  object 
must  overbalance. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  four-footed 
animal  to  proceed  at  a  slow  speed,  moving 
one  foot  at  a  time  so  that  the  center  of 
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All  three  were  said  to  have  only  minor  dif- 
ficulty that  was  quickly  overcome  before 
school  began. 

Miss  Nelson,  said  Bergene,  "...  was  very 
concerned  and  real,  real  scared  in  the  begin- 
ning. You  could  see  the  concern  on  her  face 
then,  but  she  gets  right  along  now."  Mrs. 
Bassett  said  her  grades  are  now  "well  above 
a  B  average." 

The  three  students  were  taken  through  the 
change-of-classes  routine  before  school  be- 
gan to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  dras- 
tically different  setup.  The  fully-accredited 
high  school  at  the  state  school  has  about  12 
students  and  is  in  a  much  smaller  building. 

Vedovatti  expressed  thanks  to  the  gener- 
ous persons  who  earlier  this  year  took  the 
adult  Braille  transcribers  course.  They  now 
work  free  to  supply  the  students  with  texts 
and  other  materials. 

Mrs.  Trudy  Schmidt,  dean  of  girls  at  Great 
Falls  High,  said  "The  kids  at  school  are  very 
helpful  to  them."  Occasionally,  she  noted,  the 
blind  students  do  become  lost.  Then,  she 
said,  other  students  will  show  them  the  way 
to  a  class  or  other  activity. 

Swarthout  said  the  students  graduating 
from  the  state  school  formerly  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  adjusting  to  the  community  and  get- 
ting along  with  other  students  in  college. 

"Now,"  he  says,  "there  is  a  shorter  period 
of  adjustment.  I  would  say  that  the  two  at  the 
high  school  have  been  very  successful  at 
making  the  adjustment.  They  are  competing 
well." 


Classroom  Notes,  Blind  ... 
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Scientists  are  still  making  studies  of  the  ice 
and  we  can  expect  changes  in  the  future. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 

To  make  Hawaii  more  real  to  us.  Mrs. 
Stafne  let  me  put  on  her  muu-muu,  plastic  lei 
of  flowers,  a  hibiscus  in  my  hair.  I  felt  like  a 
real  Hawaiian  girl.  Also  I  went  to  show  the 
primary  grades  how  I  looked.  I  think  I  would 
like  Hawaii. 

— Nancy  Troendle 

A  muu-muu  is  a  loose  fitting  dress  that  has 
a  lot  of  pretty  colors.  The  ladies  in  Hawaii  use 
this  kind  of  dress.  We  girls  put  on  the  muu- 


muu  Mrs.  Stafne  brought  back  from  Hawaii. 
We  looked  like  Hawaiian  girls  with  a  lei  of 
flowers  around  our  neck  and  a  plastic  flower, 
the  hibiscus,  in  our  hair.  I  think  I  would  like 
to  go  to  Hawaii. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

During  Christmas  vacation  our  teacher, 
Mrs.  Stafne,  flew  to  Hawaii.  She  brought  back 
a  fresh  pineapple  and  we  had  a  taste  of  it.  It 
was  very  good.  She  saw  many  acres  of  fresh 
pineapple  there.  She  also  told  us  about  the 
sugar  cane  fields  and  many  other  things.  Also 
about  the  Pearl  Harbor  Cruise. 

I  would  like  to  see  Hawaii. 

— Donald  Orr 


Mobility  Training  for  Children  .  .  . 
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gravity  is  always  within  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  other  three  legs,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  man,  walking  on  two  legs, 
to  do  the  same.  James  Gray,  professor  of 
biology  at  Cambridge  University  in  England, 
says,  "Few  animals  are  content  to  move  at 
this  speed;  they  quicken  their  movements  by 
sacrificing  the  ability  to  stop  at  any  instant 
without  loss  of  balance."  They  speed  up  till 
only  two,  one,  or  no  limbs  are  on  the  ground 
at  a  time;  when  this  happens  the  balance  is 
temporarily  lost.  As  you  go  up  the  evolution- 
ary scale  and  the  sight  and  the  brain  become 
more  efficient,  the  animal  takes  greater  and 
greater  calculated  risks  with  his  ability  to 
stop  without  losing  his  balance. 

And  so  we  come  to  man:  If  he  is  blind,  can 
he  afford  to  take  a  risk  at  all?  Obviously  not. 
But  walking  on  two  legs  as  opposed  to  four 
means  that  he  has  to  produce  miracles  of 
compensation  to  keep  his  center  of  gravity 
anywhere  near  his  base,  and  so  keep  balance 
within  recall.  This,  of  course,  has  a  vital  effect 
on  the  mechanics  of  his  gait,  on  his  posture, 
and  on  the  state  of  anxiety  in  which  he  must 
live.  This,  in  turn,  reflects  back  on  his  state 
of  bodily  tension  which  rises  and  still  further 
distorts  his  posture  and  his  reactions.  How 
much  greater  must  be  the  inhibition  and  dis- 
torting effect  on  a  child  who  still  has  to  grow 
and  develop. 

Here  is  the  well-known  picture  of  the  gait 
of  a  blind  child.  The  forv\/ard  foot  is  shuffled 
ahead  and  the  ground  tested  before  any 
weight  is  put  on  it.  Meanwhile  the  weight  is 
well  back,  with  compensating  curves  of  the 
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spine,  and  the  head  must  poke  forward  to 
keep  in  the  picture  at  all  and  maintain  the 
balance.  When  the  weight  is  transferred  to  the 
front  foot  some  blind  children  progress  solely 
by  the  wheel  mechanism  described  earlier, 
the  punt  pole  action  of  the  foot  never  being 
called  into  use.  !n  the  circumstances  it  is  too 
speedy  and  dangerous  a  device.  Therefore, 
some  of  the  musculature  and  normal  patterns 
of  movement  never  develop,  while  distortion 
of  the  posture  and  balance  may  iead  to 
secondary  deformities  and  abnormalities. 
These  particularly  affect  the  feet  and  lower 
leg,  the  head,  and  the  reciprocal  swing  of  the 
arms  in  opposition  to  the  legs. 

At  this  stage  abnormality  becomes  appar- 
ent to  all  who  are  involved  with  the  child.  The 
mother  may  go  from  shop  to  shop  for  better 
shoes;  the  teacher  may  continually  tell  the 
child  to  "Sit  up,"  or  "Stand  up";  the  nursing 
staff  may  order  arch  supports  and  shoes 
which  the  child  cannot  lace  effectively;  the 
doctor  may  call  in  a  physiotherapist  to  give 
foot  exercises  or  correct  a  poking  head;  and 
the  physical  education  teacher  may  press  on 
doggedly  with  conventional  methods  of  pos- 
ture correction.  All  are  doomed  to  fail  be- 
cause the  cause  of  it  all  continues  unchecked. 

After  all  this,  it  appears  that  all  a  trainer  has 
to  do  is  to  provide  the  child  with  enough 
confidence  to  step  out  normally,  knowing  that 
the  ground  will  support  him.  If  this  is  done, 
then  abnormalities  will  not  arise.  And,  of 
course,  we,  and  many  others  before  us,  have 
tried  to  do  just  this  for  a  very  long  time,  by 
placing  the  child  in  a  safe  environment,  by 
teaching  him  to  rely  on  the  eyes  of  others,  by 
leading  him,  calling  him,  and  making  him  run. 
But  apart  from  the  fact  that  all  these  methods 
breed  dependence,  it  is  not  humanly  possible 
to  keep  it  up  for  a!!  the  hours  during  which  a 
•  child  needs  this  kind  of  activity  to  stimulate 
normal  growth.  Furthermore,  such  methods, 
while  easing  the  physical  problems,  build  up 
something  worse  on  the  psychological  side, 
because  every  act  of  this  kind  fosters  depend- 
ence by  impressing  on  the  child's  mind  that 
he  cannot  run,  walk,  jump  or  travel  without 
human  support  and  a  pair  of  borrowed  eyes. 
In  such  a  situation  the  child  is  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn  to  make  decisions, 
to  reason  and  to  solve  the  problem  of  his  own 
self-preservation.  And  further,  every  coordi- 
nation he  develops  revolves  around,  and  is 
dependent  upon,  another  human  being.  When 


the  trusted  voice  dies  away,  the  leading  hand 
is  busy  elsewhere,  and  the  loved  friend  has 
left  the  district,  the  child  is  again  destitute, 
immobile,  and  helpless. 

Hoover  views  these  same  problems  from 
another  aspect,  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
his  words  at  the  first  rehabilitation  confer- 
ence in  Melbourne  last  year:  "I  would  like  to 
give  an  example  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  which 
takes  extraordinary  ability  to  deal  with;  one 
of  the  most  subtle  handicaps  a  blind  person 
acquires  is  what  I  think  might  best  be  termed 
'fast  footwork.'  The  fluttering  foot,  much 
though  it  may  tell  the  manipulator  regarding 
curbs  under  the  foot,  gives  the  bearing  of  an 
individual  a  rather  sinister  quality,  insidious 
because  it  disturbs  the  uninitiated  beholder 
without  any  logical  reason."  He  then  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  a  blind  person  is  unable  to 
observe  this  in  himself,  in  other  blind  people, 
or  in  the  sighted  beholder.  "Obviously,"  and 
I  quote  again,  "it  is  no  small  problem  to 
develop  a  teaching  relationship  and  system 
which  is  equal  to  resolving  such  problems  as 
this.  To  me  this  seems  a  worthy  subject  for 
the  best  teaching  skill,  for  careful  study  and 
treatment  on  a  basis  more  thorough  than  any 
other  subject  taught  to  blind  children."  And 
at  another  time  he  said  that  mobility  training 
could  be  therapeutic  because  it  answers  cer- 
tain basic  needs  of  the  blind  individual.  Dr. 
Hoover  says  in  these  words:  "1  would  defy 
anyone  to  say  that  I  am  wrong."  Those  of  us 
who  know  him,  know  that  he  is  very  seldom 
as  dogmatic  as  this. 

Hoover  has  described  the  effect  that  the 
fluttering  foot  has  on  the  beholder,  but  has 
in  no  way  stated  in  bare  facts  what  it  is.  This 
is  why  I  have  attempted  to  investigate  how  it 
causes  the  gait  to  vary  from  the  normal. 
Analysis  is  the  first  step  in  the  great  skill 
which  Hoover  says  is  required  to  resolve  such 
a  problem. 

Mobility  training  with  the  long  cane  and  the 
correct  technique,  presented  with  the  proper 
philosophy,  can,  I  think,  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  these  difficulties.  Properly  used, 
the  cane  substitutes  for  the  guiding  action  of 
sight  by  providing  all  the  information  neces- 
sary for  normal,  safe  walking.  It  locates  holes 
in  the  ground,  and  obstacles;  it  tests  every 
spot  on  which  its  owner  is  about  to  step  and 
gives  him  time  to  react,  as  testing  with  the 
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feet  never  could;  it  gives  information  about 
the  surface,  be  it  grass,  gravel  or  paving,  and 
many  more  facts  about  things  along  the  way. 
All  this  provides  orientation  clues  and  adds 
interest  and  stimulation.  And  so,  wth  this 
training,  we  have  in  fact  provided  a  safe 
means  of  walking  in  a  mechanscaliy  correct 
manner,  thus  stimulating  growth  and  develop- 
ment along  normal  lines,  which  is  the  best 
insurance  against  the  development  of  abnor- 
malities. Further,  the  training  provides  the 
child  with  the  means  of  independent,  happy 
mobility  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  any  devel- 
opment, be  it  physical,  mental,  or  emotional. 
The  child  is  now  able  to  rely  on  himself  and 
his  own  skill;  he  no  longer  needs  to  be 
demanding  of  attention,  and  hopeless  and 
helpless  when  it  is  not  forthcoming.  And  this 
is  not  all,  because  he  now  has  the  means  of 
investigating  his  environment,  solving  his  own 
problems  and  by  so  doing,  stimulating  his 
own  growth  tov^^ards  maturity.  Now  that  he 
has  this  power,  what  is  to  stop  him  going 
forward  on  his  own,  increasing  his  skill  and 
adding  to  this  experience,  much  as  a  normal 
child  does? 

At  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind 
we  have  this  year  opened  the  new  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  and  struggled  through  the  first 
course  of  adults.  In  addition,  the  two  other 
instructors,  trained  by  Dr.  Hoover  and  me, 
have  followed  an  ail-too  erratic  scheme  of 
training  for  seven  totally  blind  children  in  the 
school.  All  these  children  were  over  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  had  already  developed  vary- 
ing amounts  of  physical  defect  and  retarda- 
tion of  social  maturity,  but  I  think  that  my 
fellow  teachers  will  support  me  when  I  say 
that  improvement  far  beyond  the  ability  to  go 
from  point  A  to  point  B  has  been  noted  in 
many  aspects  of  each  child's  development. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  a  long  time  before  we 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  and  final  program  of 
training.  We  have  to  work  it  out  and  apply  the 
information  we  have,  and  can  find,  to  our  own 
special  situation.  But  broadly  speaking,  the 
training  of  a  child  resolves  itself  into  two 
phases. 

Phase  1  (where  individual  teaching  is 
essential).  During  this  phase  the  abnormali- 
ties and  special  problems  must  be  assessed 


and  a  relationship  formed  with  each  child. 
The  objects  then  are: 

1.  T0  see  that  the  physical  skills  of 
handling  the  long  cane  are  perfectly 
mastered. 

2.  To  develop  understanding  and  a 
right  attitude  toward  any  abnormalities, 
especially  of  posture. 

3.  To  teach  orientation  until  the  other 

senses  are  sufficiently  well  organized  to 

enable  the  child  to  continue  to  broaden 

his  experience  by  what  he  perceives 
each  day. 

Phase  2  (in  which  all  these  skills  are  used 
to  aid  in  living  a  purposeful  life).  This  phase 
may  call  for  some  individual  attention  and 
some  group  activity,  but  above  all,  it  calls  for 
the  total  cooperation  of  all  teachers,  house 
staff  and  parents  in  providing  the  motivation 
to  gain  an  independent  attitude.  Motivation 
seldom  comes  naturally.  If  the  child  has  pre- 
viously cried  out  for  independence,  this  cry 
now  proves  to  be  mere  verbalism,  for  when 
the  day  comes  to  set  forth  it  is  too  wet  or 
too  hot,  he  hasn't  got  a  rain  coat,  his  cane 
is  lost,  and  when  all  this  is  resolved  he  may 
have  a  sprained  ankle,  a  stomach  pain,  or  a 
headache.  Carroll  deals  with  this  in  his  book 
Blindness,  under  defense  mechanisms  and 
denials,  and  stresses  the  vital  importance  of 
professional  training  in  dealing  with  such  a 
difficult  problem  of  rehabilitation.  He  says, 
"No  one  has  the  right  to  put  another's  per- 
sonality in  jeopardy  by  forcing  his  defenses 
without  proper  professional  knowledge  and 
assistance." 

The  teenager,  in  whom  these  patterns  of 
denial  and  defense  may  be  of  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years'  standing,  presents  a  challenge 
requiring  full  scale  rehabilitation.  At  present  * 
we  follow  a  scheme  closely  resembling  that 
laid  dov\/n  for  the  adult  rehabilitees  because 
the  pressure  of  necessity  and  the  shortage  of 
time  make  their  needs  somewhat  similar.  In 
the  years  to  come  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
teenage  phenomenon  will  disappear  through 
prevention  and  early  treatment. 

"At  what  age  should  mobility  training 
start?"  is  a  question  often  asked.  Mindful  of 
the  fate  that  Diderot  suffered  for  making 
objective  statements  about  the  education  of 
blind  children,  I  would  risk  saying,  emphatic- 
ally. "In  the  cradle!" — The  New  Outlook 
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